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A few words to Subscribers. 

Nissing numbers will be re-sent to any of our subscri- 
bers who have failed to receive the whole set for the cur- 
rent year. Wordcan be sent us when sending subscrip- 
tions for the new vol., thereby saving postage. 

(Letters and remittences can be forwarded to us by 
the handsof membersof the Legislature who will short- 

yassemble. Our friends will oblige us by making up 
their clubs, and sending names EARLY, for the next vol- 
ume. 

IuprovemMents.—We shall commence the new volume 
with neto type, and a better style of printing than we have 
been able to show of late, so as greatly to improve the 
appearance of oursheet. Weare also making arrange- 
ments for an increase of correspondents, who will add 
largely to the interest and practical value of its pages. 

> Acents.—A few active young men, of good ad- 
dress, may find profitable and pleasant employment as 
traveling agents for this paper. Good references required. 


[> Tre Onto Curtivator Atmanac will not be issued 
for the ensuing year. So many almanacs are now cir- 
culated gratutiously as advertising mediums, that few 
ean be sold. 
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A Frast ror tue Minp.—On receiving the manu- 
script of the following address, we dipped our pen in ink 
and commenced to read with an intention to curtail its 
length about one half, before handing it to the printer; 
but we tried in vain to finda paragraph or pege which 


| we were willing to expunge; and we feel assured that 


our thinking readers will thank us for giving the address 
entire, even though several other valuable articles in- 
tended forthis number, are in consequence deferred.— 
Ed. O. Cult. 

AGRICULTURE AND SCIENCE. 
An Apoprgss, before the Oberlin Agricultural Society on 

its Thirteenth Anniversary, Sept, 25, 1249 

BY PROF. HENRY COWLES. 





Agriculture as you well know is not my profession.— 
Whatever attention I may have given to it for many 
vears past, either as an art or asa science, has been al- 
together incidental and occasional,—as a matter of relax- 
ation and recreation, rather than of business and profes- 
sional labor. You may therefore be surprised—reason- 
ably, I admit—that I should venture to select as my 
theme on the present occasion AGricuu ture ann Science. 
For apology, I can ouly say, in rather a lame way, that 
J do not aim to produce a profound treatise, but onlya 
few hints, plain, suggestive and practical. 

Man is destined by his maker to subsist in the present 
world mainly upon the products of the soil. To the 
ground on whieh he treads, must he look chiefly for the 
supply of his physical necessities. 

By another law not less general than this, he is destined 
to the necessity of labor in evolving and securing his sub- 
sistance. Even what he desires from the waters of the 
deep or from the land animals, will costhim labor. This 
is the ordination of Divine Providence. 

From this ordination it is never our wisdom to shrink 
or dissent. It were fool-hardy to rebel against it.—- 
Taking man’s constitution, physical end moral, as it is, 
labor can scarcely be deemed a curse ;—certainly if you 
deem it so you must yet admit that not to labor is agreater 
on more pernicious to the body—more ruinous to the 
soul. 
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And here in passing, let us not fail to notice the trac®® 
of Divine Wisdom and Love. The existence of sin er” 
ated the necessity for moral ends of labor. But labor, 
in its naked, unelleviated form and irrespective of its 
moral benefits, is an evil, and comes upon man as an ex- 
pression of God’s displeasure against sin. Yet an in- 
fliction from the hand of a Father, will always be mingled 
with the greatest possible alleviationn—and so we find 
itin the case of labor. By the arrangements of Provi- 
dence, man’s physical frame is so constituted, that he 
who conforms to its laws, and bows his neck submissive- 
ly and cheerfully to the burdens imposed on the race, 
shall be blessed therein. Health shall brace 

ud redden hischeek. Witha light heart and a buoyant 
step, the journey of lifeis sweet endpleasant. It is thus 
because God is good. The simple explanation of the 
matter is, that God, through love, does all He can to alle- 
viate the curse of labor, in the case of those who cheer- 
fully yield obedience to the laws of their fallen state. 

In like manner it were easily to show that labor has 
ilso its incidental blessingsof a moral nature. Indolence 
curses not only the bocy, but the soul. Vice and misery 
are the legitimate offsprings. This connection is estab- 
lished, if not by an ordination of Heaven, yet at least by 
an ordination of Hell. 

* Satan finds some mis 
For idle hands to do.” 


hief still 





But passing this point with much less remark than its | 


intrinsic importance demands, let us hasten to notice 
another way in which labor allies itself to some of the 
nobler forms of enjoyment. I allude to the alliance it 
forms with thought—the co-operation of muscle and mind 
—-the copartnership entered into between agriculture and 
science. 

The application of science to agriculture, is one among 
the prominent and distinctive characteristics of the age. 
The men of other times, tilled the soil in their day, but 
they failed to study the science thereof, and apply that 
science practically to the means and methods of aug- 
inenting production. The best of them were only em 
pirics—experimenting without science. The mass of 
them never rose above the level of servile imitators.— 
They were careful only todo all things as their fathers 


) 


had done before them. 

But we are sprung upon a new state of things in this 
matter. The great deep of the farming mind is astir.— 
The amount of interest and enthusiasm on the subject 
of agricultural improvemeut, is really one of the won- 
ders of the age. Look at the scores of thousands who 
throng together at the annual State Fairs in New York, 
(estimated the present year, at from 80,000 to 100,000) 
a gathering which even Presidents and nobles delight to 
honor by their presence. 
ture of agricultural science—its monthlies, semi-month- 
lies and quarterlies are a host. Group together the 
scientific works devoted to this subject, and measure the 
amount of mind—of educated and talented mind, con. 
secrating its energies to the progress and diffusion of sci- 
ence as applied, and as applicable to agricultural produc- 
tion. The oldest and the tallest colleges in our land, find 
it for their interest to append a new department—one of 
agricultural science. Verily, this is a new order of 
things. From the lanced lords of Britain’s Isle, who 
count their annual income from the soil by millions, 
down to many ahumble cottager who improves a few 
square feet in fruits and vegetables, the inquiry runs:— 
How will my land produce the highest value? What is 
the reason for this, rather than that mode of cultivat- 
ing ? 

in such a state of things, agricultural science must 
make progress. Each year,each month must settle some 
new points, and throw new light upon their practical ap- 
plication. 

But it will be more satisfactory—at least to thinking 
minds—to go down nearer the bottom of our subject, 
and ask—W hat is Agricultural Science? Where does it 


begin? What are its first principles—its radical elements? 
What is its stand-point, and what its starting-point? 
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If I rightly understand the matter, the science of ag- 
riculture make this its first position—its stand and start. 
ing-point--viz:—All plants live by eating. By constitu- 

, tion, they demand food for their nutrition, and each one 
its own food. 

This being assumed, it isa plain corollary, that they 
must get their food somewhere, and science sets herself to 
ascertain where. What theyeat; where they get it; by 
what means shall art furnish and regulate the supply;— 
| these and such like points will indicate the zppropriate 
| direction of scientific inquiries, and to these inquiries ag- 
| ricultural science has addressed herself nm earnest. 

| _1. First, she says to her servant, the chemist—take that 
plant and put it into your crucible, I want to know 
what it ismade of. Subject itto analysis that we may 
\find the names, the proportions and the qualities of its 
|constituent parts. J must know ali this in order to un- 
| derstand how to feed it properly. 
| So science employs her chemist to discover how much 
lime, potash, soda, phosphorus, carbonic acid, &e., &c., 
| there is in each and every one of the various productions 
which the agricniturist has occasion to grow. 


| This analysis settles one important point. It shows 
| what your plant needs to eat. Your knowledge, thus 
obtained, is as really, and may be as actually practical as 
| the farmers, who has learned that corn will make good 
beef or pork. 
2. The next thing to be done isto get the food. Sci- 
| ence steps forward, asks the husbandman where he pro- 
poses to sow his wheat, or plant his corn. Show me, 
says she, your soil. We must analyze this, and see wheth- 
er it contains the elements which your wheat or your 
|corn need toeat. It will be of no use to put in your 
| seed unlessitdoes. The soil must contain all the neces- 
| sary ingredients, and all the betterif itcontains thei in 
| 


nearly the right proportions. 

| Soagainshe sets herchemist upon analysis. The soil 
| must go into the crucible. Wewantto know whether 
|it contains the needful lime, silex, potash, &ce., &e., 
which the wheat plant or the pear tree needs to take up 
|intoitsorgans in orderto perfect and vigorous vegeta- 
|tion. Scientific analysis can readily settle this ques- 
| tion. 
| 3. But thirdly, ifany deficiency exists in the soil, as is 
usually the case, then the next problem is—How shall 
| this be supplied? 
This brings us to the chapter on manures—this term, 
jalbeit there may be attached to it diverse unpleasant asso- 
ciations,—yet this innocent term designates in general 
| the substance to which the scientific agriculturist resorts, 
to make up the deficiencies found to existin his soil.— 
| They either contain in themselves the requisite lime, ni- 
| trogen, ammonia, carbonic acid,:c., or they furnish the 
| naterials out of which, under favoring circumstances, 
| the cesired ingredients will be chemically evolved. 

| Buthere again it is quite needful that we call in the aid 
of ourscientific chemist. We must get him to tell us 
what elements our manures contain; and what new 
combinations these elements will form when thrown up- 
| on the soil, or buried beneath it. We must take into the 
jaccount, that both our soils and the contiguous atmos- 
|phere are departments of nature’s great laboratory, the 
| process of which are probably most active all along that 
|bounding surface where airand earth meet. Chemical 
| changes are consequently being wrought there continu- 
ally, and we need to know what they will be. The 
constituents of the atmosphere being given, and in the 
main constant; and analysis having shown what the 
soil contains and what we add in our manures, the con- 
ditions of our problem are in hand, and science knows 
how to solve it. 

We have now touched upon some of the more impor- 
tant matters relating to the nutrition of plants. These 
are precisely the pointsin which science has made the 
surest and best contribution toagriculture. 

But there are various other points of no contemptible 
value relating to the ways and means of carrying into 
the best effect these principles of science;—in other 
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words, the ways and means of really feeding plants, and | 


(2.) In addition to this, when the roots are out, and you 


making their growth perfect. putin the plow, make your plowingsubservient to drain- 
We may bring these points under the general head of | age, by gently raising the land so that the water will 
of— | more naturaily flow into its ancient courses. 
Conpitions oF VEGETABLE NuTRITION. (3.) In gardens and yards, under drainage will pay 
Of these I shall place first in order, | expenses in both its profits and its pleasure. 
1. A soil that can be penetrated and pervaded by roots, | soils unlike our own, ase. g. where sand or gravel 
Neither rock nor hardpan will answer. The roots of | "ges alternate with clay bottoms, sending forth springs 
a healthy plant must go down—must range abroad lateral- |from under the hills, under drainage may be quite 
ly, and must be aided to do it both readily and with ease, | sential to wheat culture. There it seems to be the 
by making the soil mellow. Hence the plow—the thor-| thing needed tosecure bountiful production. An equal 
ough going, deep running plow; and the harrow and cul- | Necessity does not exist for it in soils so level, so desti- 
tivator to follow in its track, and give a mellow sar- | tute of springs and so uniformly of clay, as ours. 
face. | 3. A third condition most essential to the healthful and 
The skillful scientific plowman seeks to effect the follow- | perfect nutrition of plants, isa soil supplied with the ele- 
ing objects. ments necessary for their food, and in the fitting propor- 
1.) To loosen and pulverize the soil so that the roots | “07s. aud 
can permeate it easily and thoroughly. It has been already intimated, that the clue to the great 
(2.) To mix the under and upper portions thoroughly | ™odern improvements in agriculture has been the dis- 
together—a process always beneficial, and especially so | CoVery or at least the development of the principle that all 
on new lands, where the vegetable portions are naturally | ?/ants live by eating. There is now another principle to 
on the surface, and the mineral portions are deep beneath , be taken into consideration with this, of scarcely less 
’ |importance—viz: that they are all very particular about 
(3.) To bring up to the surface new portions of soil | their food. They are none of them universal gormands; 
successively,to be impregnated and enriched with the they have not the gift of eating any thing that comes to 





gasses of the atmosphere, and made in their turn to bear | hand, whether adapted to their constitution or not. 


the brant of the labor of supplying food to plants. 


Itis avery wise and most convenient feature in the 


If to these we add the incidental benefit sometimes | constitution of the human stomach, that it hasa won- 
derived from fall and winter plowing, viz: that of pul-|drous power of conforming itself to circumstances, and 


verizing the stiff subsoil by the action of frost, and of 
exposing various insects, living in embryo or otherwise, | 
toa sharp pinch, we shall have before us at least the 
more important ends to be attained by a thorough and) 
scientific use of the plow. 

2. A second condition of vegeable nutrition is—A/| 
soil whose surface is open tothe air and not under water. | 

The smooth, mirror-like surface of water is a beanti- | 
ful object—in ifs place, not elsewhere. Its place is not| 
in the fields of the husbandman. The pores of the} 
soil are its lungs, and lungs were never made to play | 
under water. The free air of Heaven is by nature their | 
element. Give the aira chance, and you willbe sur-| 
prised to see how lowit penetrates into the soil, car- | 
rying with it, its nitrogen and carbonic acid, which the 
powerfully absorbant soil seizes upon and holds for the 
roots to take up as they need it. But the process of nu- 
trition is effectually and terribly frustrated, when the 
surface is allowed to lie under water. 

Surface water has two other mischievous results, be- 
sides that of excluding the air from the roots. 

(1.) It packs the soil together, so that it becomes al- 
most impervious to the air when the water is taken off; 

(2.) And secondly, it produces cold powerfully by 
evaporation. | 

The latter is one of the most important facts attested, | 
perhaps [ should say, revealed by science. She demon- 
strates the fact, that the evaporation of water produces, 
cold 

Now this evil is especially injurious in the spring of | 
the year, when, at least in our climate, the bosom of the 
earth has to struggle, shivering and frost bitten, against 
a higher degree of cold, than is propitious to early vege- 
tation. Just then you see the thrftless husbandman’s 
field half sumberged in water. No wonder he groans! 
over a cold, wet and backward spring. His acres can’t 
bear so much of the “wet-sheet.’”” They get the chills. 
He must let off those ponds of standing water. 

Hence draining, draining isan absolute and indispen- 
sible prerequisite to all successful cultivation of the soil— 
especially of all soils which like our own, havea sub-| 
stratum of clay. 

Of the best modes of drainage, as required by various 
soils and situations, it would scarcely be practicable to 
speak now, in much detail. In our own soil, the foilow- 
ing course is, I believe, well sustained by science and ex- | 
perience. 

(1.) On new lands cut large open drains in all the na-| 
tural water courses. 


i some years iavoredc. 


of exacting nutrimeut from an almost endless variety of 
articles. If it cannot get beef it can flourish on pota- 
toes. If potatoes fail, it can subsist on corn. Rice is 
the staple food of millions. Other thousands live almost 
exclusively on fish. A Greenlander would not starve if 
he wasshut up to train oil alone, only give him enough 
of it. 

But so far as we know, this faculty of accommodation 
is enjoyed by no one animal to nearly the same extent. 
Some animals confine themselves rigidly to one variety 
of food, and many toa very few varieties. Plants are 
yet more restrictive. They manifest no disposition to 
be accommodating in this matter. They insist that they 
must have the right sort of food or none. If their own 
food is deficient in quantity or bad in quality, they will 
be lean or sickly, or both. The wheat plant must have 
mineral food enough of the right sort, to make firm 
straw, or the force of its ascending fluids will burst the 
conducting tubes, and the “rust”? will blight the hopes 
of thehusbandman. If you give it too much of that 
food which nourishes the straw, and too little of that 
which fills the berry, you may harvest tons of straw aud 
only pintsof grain. The plant is very particular about 
its food, insisting that it must have food enough and of 
the right sort—in the right proportion. 

The peach tree needs the right elements for its nutri- 
tion, or it will have the mildew or the yellows. Very 
probably science may yet show us that the water-core 
and the bitter-rot in the apple, result from the lack of 
some constituent element of food, essential to healthful 
growth and perfect development. Wesee no ground to 
dissent from the modern opinion, that particular varieties 
of the apple may have somewhat different constituent 
elements, or atleast may have the same in different pro- 
portions, so that their perfect development can be secured 
only by giving to each its appropriate kind and measure 
of food. Our Baldwins may need one dose, our New- 
town Pippins another, not only to give them their highest 
perfection in growth and flavor, but even to make them 
in any considerable degree valnable in our soil and cli- 
mate. 

Here isa vast field open for the joint labors of science 
and experiment—a field upon which our age has only just 
entered. I have no doubt that these principles ought to 
be and will be applied thoroughly to the potatoe plant.— 
Not improbably some specific may yet be discovered, 


| which shall renew its pristine vigor, and enable it to with- 


stand the tendencies to disease, under which it has for 
Why not institate a rigid chemical 
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analysis for the purpose of determining in what respects 
the diseased plant differs from the healthy one;—what 
those elements are, and in what proportions, which, be- 
ing present, you have a healthy plant, and a perfect 
fruit; and also, what changesin these elements accom- 
panies the diseased state? Iam well enough aware, 
that the agencies which cause disease are exceedingly 
subtile ;—it will be soon enough to acknowledge them in- 
scrutable, when we have absolutely exhausted upon them 
our powers of analysis and investigation. 

Let this suffice as an instance to indicate some of the 
less common directions which scientific inquiry may take. 
The much more common, and invariably useful, have 
been indicated already. Science can tell us what ele- 
meuts are essential to the healthful development of each 
plant; and then our business is to supply those elements 
and as nearly as practicable in their due proportions. 


| 


This application of science to agriculture is yet in its} 
infancy, and of course its results of good are yet but| 
imperfectly developed. Itis, however, no small matter | 
to have found the clue to guide us through the labyrinths | 
of nature’s work-shop. It issomething to have hit up- 
on the principle which in its countless applications is yet 
to become as familiar as any other house-hold-words in 
the vocabulary of the real farmers who shall yet ‘“‘sub- 
due’’ the soil of the globe. Science has as yet scarcely 
laid the first fruits of her contributions at the feet of ag- 
ricultare. The teeming earth has a glorious testimony 
yet to come, which she will gratefully bear in honor of 
the princely munificence with which science has blessed 
the mind and the heart of those who till her soil. 

4. But we must return,for we have not yet quite finish- 
ed our list of the eonditions of vegetable nutrition. We 
therefore, add, fourthly, a soil not robbedof its nutritious 
elements by those foreign interlopers and aggressors, vul- 
garly termed weeds. These weeds are by nature consti- 
tuted to eat and to live by eating, not less than useful 
plants. They toe have stomachs, and usually they are 
most gluttonous gormandizers. If you were to consult 
agricultural science on this subject, she would tell you 
that oftentimes these weeds consume the very same sort 
of food which your corn and potatoes need, and which 
they would eat themselves, but for the fact, that these 
huge and greedy interlopers thrust their proboscis so un- 
gently into their neighbor’s dish. We have often seen 
the piteous looking plants, half starved—their pale faces 
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most important. Whoever will faithfully meet these 
conditions will find that his labors are not vain. 

There are however, certain other ways in which sci- 
ence befriends the farmer, to which I ask a moments at- 
tention. 

1. She helps him defend his vegetable productions 
against enemies in the animal world. She teaches him to 
study these enemies, and find out whut they are--how, 
and where they live—their laws of reproduction and nu- 
trition—that he may discover their vulnerable points, and 
attack them to the best advantage. It sometimes hap- 
pens that these little fellows are really formidable foes. 
There may be enough of them in number, to make 
amends for their being very diminutive in person. They 
may come thick enough to kill all your vines before they 
area week old—-your corn before it is fairly above ground 
--your wheat before it can fill—your plums before they 
are one-quarter grown. Now there is no way in which 
man can get the mastery over so many myriads of ene- 
mies except he avails himself of his superiority on the 
score of mind. He must study not only the tactics of 
his enemy, but their whole character and al! their habits. 
Thus he may discover some assailable point of attack, 
or at least some means of defence. 

2. Science has suggested modes of improving the qual- 
ity of seeds and the character of varieties. 

Seeds are improved by judicious, though not always by 
the highest cultivation, and by care to prevent adulteration 
by the intermingling of varieties while io the flower. On 
these points it were superfluous to show that agriculture 
is greatly indebted to science. If it be true, as I have 
lately seen suggested, that some species of mineral ma- 
nures stimulate the growth and perfection of seeds, 
while other species determine their quickening energy to 
the stalk or to other portions of the plant, the fact will 
afford yet another demonstration of the value of science 
as applied to agriculture. 

In respect to new varieties, it is well known to all am- 
ateurs in fruit-culture that many most valuable new va- 
rieties of fruit have been produced by crosses upon ex- 
isting varieties, and by other means of which this is not 
the place to speak in detail. These efforts have been di- 
rected by science, and have already produced many 
choice varieties. 

3. Science lends her aid to relieve labor by supplying 
and directing mechanical power and by furnishing im- 
proved instruments. 





andemaciated forms, most eloquently pleading, that the 
cultivator would tear away these intruders, and leave 
them to enjoy their own meal unmolested. Indolence 
has circulated a report, that these weeds are useful to 
shade the ground and keep it moist about the roots of 
plants: but obviously she never studied the subject 
enough toknow. If she had, she would have learned 
that weeds do notlive upon the refuse matters of the 
soil, but are quite apt to select the best, and seize the 
lion’s share of that. 

If you want the ground shaded during the summer 
heats, employ dead straw or leaves instead of living 
weeds. Theyare just as good and even better for shade, 
with this other important difference in their favor—they 
do not take away. but give their own to the soil on which 
they lie. They are benefactors not robbers—a difference 
which would be as good as dollars in the pocket of many 
a farmer, if he understood and would do it. 


In short, I have no faith in weeds whatever, save that 
I believe they are an unmitigated curse. Especially do 
I abominate them when I see them going to seed—out of 
their place. 1 think lhave seen some fields in Oberlin 
pretty effectually ruined forthe time, by being seeded 
down with weeds. Having but little land myself, I find 
it important to say often tomy sons, that with our large 
family, we cannot afford room to grow these articles, 
and therefore the speediest and most thorough going ex- 
termination is the best policy. 

But we must not pursue farther this detail of the con- 
ditions of successful agriculture. If I have not enu- 
merated quite all, I have at least mentioned some of the 


On this point, since I must be brief, it might seem suf- 
ficient barely to allude to the countless machines so rap- 
idly coming into use wherever science and art are invo- 
ked to the aid of labor. The plow of modern days is 
a machine, adjusted on the nicest principles of mechanics. 
It would be both curious and instructive if it were in our 
power to measure the amount of mind and money expen- 
ded in bringing it to its present state of perfection. 


To get a bird’s-eye view of the state of the mechanic- 
al arts as applied to agriculture, let it be supposed that 
you are a wheat-grower in this new country. First, you 
may have any quantity of staump-machines to remove 
those obstacles to cultivation. Next, the improved and 
apparently perfect plow; the cultivator; and not to be 
neglected, if your means will afford it—the wheat drill, 
tu cover your seed with four-fold rapidity—with a saving 
of 20 per cent. on the amount of seed—and an advan- 
tage in preserving the grain from the frosts of winter ard 
the rust of summer, of perhaps a much greater per cent 
than twenty. Next you may have a machine which 
shall ride through your harvest field and put your wheat 
up clean in bags, ready for the mill,—doing all the work 
of the sickle, the flail and the fan of other days, by one 
operation. I need not say that the flouring-mill is a 
complicated, yet almost perfect machine. Of straw-cut- 
ters, there may be a score or so, all well recommended. 

But why need [ attempt an eulogy of the achievements 
of science and art? These aredaysof mechanical won- 
ders. What has not steam achieved? One of the last 
things I have heard of it is that some Yankee has har- 
nessed it to his plow. Success tohim! We cannot tell 
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where steam will find a limit to its useful applications. 
4. Last, but not least, science has elevated agriculture 
by taking it into alliance with itself. Let all good men 
of every clime and every age bless the cause of this un- 
ion. Itis but fitting that mind and thought should give 
dignity to muscular labor. God never meant that the 
muscle of man should be doomed to labor unaided of 
minc. Of course He never originated either drudgery 
orslavery. It was his design that Labor should be cheer- 
ed by mental interest and relieved by meutal skill. His 
plan, both wise and kind, would throw around the toil of 
the hand the charm of invention, of improvement, of 
progress, of knowledge—in one word, of scieutific inter- 
est. 

I have no sympathy, and should be ashamed of myself 
if Thad any, with those who affect to look down upon 
the labor of the farm with contempt. Especially do I 
reprobate such a spirit when, as usual, [ see it manifested 
and displayed by the dandies—alias, drones, of society. 
Yet under all the warmth of my reprobation, I wish 
them no greater punishmeut than the disgrace and morti- 
fication they are destined to bear as soon as the alliance 
between agriculture and science shall have become com- 
plete and universal. Then you might hear it said in eve- 
ry social circle and at every street-corner——“*Why is not 
that useless dandy a farmer?” “He does not know 
enough. Ignorance is the mother of dandyism; but men 
in these days must have some science to be farmers.” 
This state of things would sensibly diminish the street of 
affected gentility, and would “give honor to who.n honor 
is due.” 

And this better day iscoming. Each spirited Agricul- 
tural Society, and each well-directed Fair, hasten it on. 
Every fresh application of Science to agriculture presses 
italong. The highest walfare of the race is locked up 
in this ear of progress, and it cannot stop till it brings up 
at last at the point of complete and universal accomplish- 
ment. [t cannot stop, for the promise of God has shown 
the pregress and the triumphs of scientific agriculture to 
be among the counsels of his eternal throne. ‘Behold 
the days come, saith the Lord, that the plowman shall 
overtake the reaper, and the trader of grapes him that 
soweth seed, aud the mountains shall drop sweet wine 
and all the hills shall melt.” “There shall be a handful 
of corn in the earth upon the tops of the mountains, and 
the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon.” 

oe 
The Value of Land Regulated by its Fertility. 
Tue True Secret or ProrirasLe Farmine. 


Ep. 0. Cutt.—I believe itis generally admitted that 
our best lands could be kept from deteriorating by the 
same course of farming that would prevent our thin and 
worn out soils from becoming poorer. And the same 
rotation of clover and plowed crops, that would increase 
the productiveness of a poor soil, would in an equal if 
notin a greater ratio, increase the productiveness of the 
more fertile; provided the manure made by the produce 
of each was constantly returned to the land. 

There isno doubta limit to this inerease of fertility, 
by any course of cultivation, varying in different soils; 
but where that limit may be, I have no means of ascer- 
taining. But fromthe observations I have been able to 
make, [ am persuaded that on the soil of this part of the 
State, proper cultivation would raise the productive pow- 
ers of the land to above one hundred bushels of corn to 
the acre. The degree of fertility possessed by any soil, 
may therefore be considered in some degree a permanent 
property of such soil, liable indeed in every case, to be 
increased by proper care, or to be still further exhausted 
by improvident culture, or other improper manage- 
ment. 

I have often thought that farmers were not aware how 
the value of their land was regulated by its productive- 
ness. I do not mean its value in the market, but its val- 
ue to the owner. In order more fully to explain my 
meaning, we will take the number of bushels of corn an 
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The cost of cultivating an acre is about the same, wheth- 
er it produce twenty oreighty bushels. The fodder will 
pay for husking the oneas wellas the other. There will 
be more manure to be returned to the productive field 
than to the unproductive one, and the cost of cribbing 
and preparing the large crop for market will be about 3 
cents un the bushel, over the produce of the small one— 
four cents per bushel will fully cover all extra expenses. 
In this section of the county, where labor is worth about 
fifty cents a day (without board) the cost of raising and 
preparing for market an acre of corn producing twenty 
bushels, is about five dollars, varying a little with the con- 
dition of the land, the season, &c. 

The amount produced in Ohio, is usually between 
| twenty and eighty bushels; depending on the fertility of 
| the land; not many fields producing more than eighty 

bushels without extra labor,and not many but will 
produce twenty, if five dollars worth of labor is expen- 
ded. 

Now let us see if we can estimate the value of an acre 
of land of different degrcss of fertility. 


An acre ofcorn producing 29 bushels, at 25 cents 





per bumble cx cin ceeds peut cass pbebsecnees -$5 60 
Cost of cultivation ag above.......ccscecerecees 5 00 
Value of the land to the owner...........eeeee0- 0 00 

———F 
Anacre producing 30 bushels@25c............+- 7 50 
Cost of cultivation S5—4 cents per bushel on 10 

bushels, 4€ cents....... ; aaeenmeah eas 0 
Value of the land to the owner...... rer PS 210 
Or the interest at 6 per cent. on $35 00. 

An acre producing 59 bushels@25c...... hg at $12 50 
Cultivation $5—4 cents per bushel on 30 

betas: OF Dosis wsccds cons énbein ‘ 6 20 

Value of the land to the owner..............-- 


Or the interest of $105 @6 per cent. 





Anacre of land producing 80 bushel@25....... $20 00 
Cultivation $54 cents per bushel on 66 





NG: EE Waa 0 4406 Nencsensusisedeeuanes 7 40 
Value of the land to the owner................ 12 60 
Or the interest of $210 at 6 per cent. 

Or oneacre of land that will yield 80 bushels of corn 


is worth as much to the farmer as six acres yielding 30 
bushels per acre: Ora farm of twenty aeres, Merge | 
80 bushel per acre, is worth as much as a farm of 1 
acres, yielding 30 bushels per acre: Or a farmer can af- 
ford to pay $35 00 fora permanent improvement in an 
acre of land equal to the production of 10 bushels of corn 
annually. 

But it will be said that Indian corn requires a richer 
soil than any other grain, and will consequently pay a 
heavier per centage for very productive land. 

Let us see? The ordinary cost of cultivating an acre 
of land in wheat, harvesting and housing the crop, say 
54 bushels per acre, including seed, is about $4; and of 
oats, say 174 bushels, is about $3 60, allowing the straw 
of each to pay for threshing. Counting the wheatat 75 
and the oats at 20 cents per bushel, these two crops would 
just be equal to20 bushels of corn at 25 cents per bushel: 
each crop would just pay for cultivation, giving no profit 
for the land. 

Thirty bushels of corp, eight and two-thirds of wheat, 
and thirty of oats. will give $2 10 profit—charging $4 40 
for cultivating the wheat, and $3 90 for oats. Fifty 
bushels of corn, 154 of wheat and 55 of oats, will give 
$6 30 profit for the land—charging $5 20 for cultivatin 
the wheat, and$4 70 for the oats: And 80 bushels o 
corn, 254 of wheat, or 92 of oats—charging ¢6 40 for 
cultivating the wheat and $5 90 for the oats, will give 
$12 60 profit for the land. In this county an acre of 





acre of land will produce, as the standard of its fertility. 


land that would yield 20 bushels of corn, would yield 
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about 5¢ bushels of wheat, and probably a little more| 
than 174 of oats: One that would yield 30 of corn, | 


would produce about 9 of wheat ina good season, and | 
35 of oats; and an acre that would yield 50 ef corn,| 
would produce about 16 of wheat,y, and 45 of oats; and| 


one that would yield 80 of corn would produce from 25 
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resented in the exhibition as was to be desired, but such 
articles as were entered, were of superior workmanship. 
We hope the mechanics of Guernsey, at least such of 
them as have a laudable ambition to excel in their trades, 
will take an interest in the operations of the Society, and 
prepare articles for exhibition at the next Annual Fair. 
In the afternoon as many of the persons in attendance 


believe that for meadow or pasture the comparison will! as could get in the Court-house, wereaddressed upon the 


hold equally well. 


| subject of Agriculture by M. Gaston, Esq., President of 


Mr. Bateham, do not figures sometimes lie? Is it in-| the Society. His remarks were plain, practical, and well 


deed true, that one acre of good land is worth as much as 


siz acres of ordinary quality? or is this only book farm- 


calculated to interest his audience in the importance of 
improvement in this great and honorable department of 


ing producing a very different result than if the opera-| human industry. At the close of his address, the Presi- 
tion had been performed by the plow, instead of the pen-| dent read the awards of the several Committees. 


cil? 


After the above awards were announced, the President 


I wish you or some of your able correspondents would| stated the amount of money received from members this 


inform us whether these calculations can be depended on| 


in actual practice. If fertilizing our farms is even half 


year to be $99, and that the fiscal affairs of the Society 


| were in a flourishing condition. 
as profitable as here represented, there are few farmers} 


The Society then proceeded to elect its officers for the 


in Ohio who can be atany loss for an opportunity so to| ensuing year, and the following gentlemen were chosen : 


invest their surplus capital ag-co produce from 50 to 100 
per cent. L. H. 
Bartlett, Washixgton county, O., Oct. 1849. 


Remarks.—The foregoing deserves the careful consid- | 


eration of practical farmers—and especially of such as 


are but little used to exercising their powers of calculation| 


in regard to their operations on the farm. We invite 
such to take their slate these long evenings and cypher 
out for themselves the sums here stated, and if they can 
make it appear that the “figures do lie,’’ send usa speci- 
men of their system of arithmetic.—Eb. 


From the Cambridge Times. 
Guernsey County Agricultural Fair. 


The third Annual Fair of the Guernsey county Agri- 
cultural Society was held in this place on Thursday and 
Friday of last week. The weather was most beautiful, 
and the number of persons in attendance oneach day ex- 
ceeded that of either of the two former annual Fairs, 
thus evidencing an increased interest in the success of the 
Society on the part of the Farmers and mechanics of the 
county. 

The number of animals entered for exhibition on 
Thursday was very fair—exceeding in the aggregate the 
number present last year. There were some fifty head 
of horses, about thirty head of cattle, and a proportion- 
ate number of sheep and hogs, each class embracing 
some very fine animals. 

The turn out of people on Friday was even greater 
than on Thursday, and the appearance of things was 
more agreeable, or seemed so to us. We heard some at- 
tribute this difference in the two days, equally summery 
and delightful, to the presence of the ladies, who muster- 
ed in their strength. Whether it be true, as some be- 
lieve, that the presence of woman 


makes our Paradise,” 


and where she is not, is nowhere, we leave for others to 
settle, being fully confirmed in our opinion that she is 
“right in town”? even at an Agricultural show. But to 
the Fair—we leave the fairest pass for the present. 

The show of fruits was not so good as that of last 
year, owing we suppose, to a partial faiiure in the apple 
crop of this season. The display of articles of house- 
hold manufacture, such as butter, cheese, flannel, linsey, 
linen, quilts, coverlets, blankets, stockings, &c., &c., 
was fuller than at any previous fair, and the workman- 
ship of which reflected great credit upon the ladies who 

resented the articles for exhibition. There were a num- 

er of lots of that indispensable article of the cuisine and 
the table, butter, which for beauty of appearance and 
delicacy of taste would compare well with the best butter 
in the country, not excepting the famed products of the 
Glades of the Alleghanies. 








| 
| 


President—N. EVANS. 
Vice President—Hugh Wilson. 
Secretary—C. J. Albright. 
Treasurer— Moses Sarchet. 
Managers—M. Gaston, 
Gordon Lofland, 
Gilbert McCully, 
Hosea B. Funk, 
Alex. M’Cracken. 

The business of the day being over, the multitude dis- 
persed for their homes well pleased, and the Fair of this 
year was brought to a close. 

We would here remark that, although the Fair was bet- 
ter attended, and altogether more interesting than any 
previous one held in the county, yet many improvements 
suggested themselves to the minds of some of the mem- 
bers of the society, which, if carried into practice, will 
greatly aid in making our Fairs what they ought to be. 
The Society is yet in its infancy, and in order to approach 
any thing like perfection in its management, many 
things will have to be learned by those who control its 





operations. Some of those things have been learne4, and 
| the knowledge thus derived from experience will be put 
|into practice next year. The old adage “tive and learn,”’ 

applies forcibly, in the government of an Agricultural 
| Society. 


+ 2 er > 
Harrison Connty Fair. 
Of this Fair, the Cadiz Sentinel, say: 


It excited in the public mind far more interest than any 
one has done since the organization of the society. Hun- 
dreds, and we might, perhaps, say thousands of the ster- 

| ling yeomany of the county flocked in, either to exhibit 
| their own productions, or to witness those exhibited by 
others. ‘The committees appointed for that purpose had 
made ample arrangements for the accommodation and 
display of stock, farming implements, &c. 

The plowing match, which came off on the second day 
of the exhibition, was full of interest. Thirteen plow- 
men were engaged init, all of whom excelled in this 
manly and noble pursuit. 

The Ladies’ Fair which succeeded the plowing match, 
was, perhaps, the most interesting part of the whole ex- 
hibition. The quilts, needle work, etc., ete., were of a 
character to reflect the highest credit upon their fair ar- 
chitects. 

On the whole, the array of stock, farming imple- 
ments, vegetables, fruits, &c., &c., exhibited on Thurs- 
day and Friday last, should, and we doubt not did, make 
every farmer in the county feel more proud than he did 
before, of the enterprise and spirit of the honorable com- 
petition excited among the agricultural community of 
old Harrison. 





~2e 


When you cannot do as you would, do the best you 





The different meehanical trades were not as well rep-| @1n. 
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THE aaa > NORMAN HORSE. 


Here is a good picture for you, boys! 


Not a mere fancy sketch, buta real portrait from life, of Louis Phillippe 


not the dethroned Frenchman of that name, but a noble horse—American born, but of foreign descent—said to be 


across between the old Norman or French draught horse and the Arabian barb. 


You see the Arabian in his fin- 


ished out-line, and especially in his intelligent face and firey eye; at the same time he combines the size and strength 


of the old Norman draught horse. 


This class of horses are said to be the most popular in France and Spain, for the public dilligence or stage coach, 


and for farm purposes. 


In England, also, they are popular where known. 
farm work in this country, if care was taken to keep up the quality of the breed. 


They would be highly useful for heavy 
But the danger is, that careless 


breeding will degenerate the stock, into the heavy, slow, stupid races now too common in many parts of Ohio and 


elsewhere. 


The above horse was bred by Edward Harris, Esq., of Mooertown, N. J., and is now owned by R. B. Howland, 


of Union Springs, N. 





Kuox County Fair, 





‘Election of Officers —The cntlety convened at the 





Weare gratified to learn that the first Fair in this fine | C°¥'t-house, proceeded to the election of officers for the 


county, was completely successful, giving promise of the | 


best results hereafter. 

The Mt. Vernon Times, speaking of the two days of 
the Fair, says: 

These were great daysin Mt. Vernon, and mark a new 
era in the history of Knox county. We have seldom 
seen so large a multitude in this place as that which 
thronged our streets on the days abovenamed. We were 
much gratified to have conclusive evidence before our 
eyes that the people of old Knoxare at last waking up to 
a sense of importance of improvement in agricultural 
pursuits. This was the first Agricultural Fair held in 
this county, and it was indeed a glorious beginning. — 
We regret that our avocations compelled us to be with- 
in doors most of the time, so that we cannot speak of 
the exhibition indetail. The proceedings, however, will 
furnish our readers with au imperfect idea of the impor- 
tance of the occasion. 


{The report of the several committees are quite spir- 
ited and interesting. 
arms. } 





fWe shall publish the one on| 4, 


Result as follows: 


President—W M. BONAR. 
Vice Presients—Jehu Lewis, 
James Elliott, 
Richard Hunt, 
Aaron Nevis, 
James Winthrow. 
Recording Secretary—T. T. Tress. 
Corresponding Secretary—I. N. Burr. 

Treasurer—M. M. Beam. 

Executive Committee—W m. Bonar, B. F. Smith, R. C. 
Hurd, Adam Rineheart, Wm. Dunbar, Asahell Allen, 
Job Rush, Jennings Crawford, and Mardenbro White. 

On motion, voted, that the annual Fair be held in fu- 
ture on the first Tuesday in October. 

On motion, voted, that the President of this society 
and our Representatives in the Legislature, be appointed 
our delegates to the annual meeting of the State Board of 
Agriculture, to be held in Columbus. 

Moved thata vote of thanks be tendered to R. C. Hurd 
and Dr. Thrall for their able addresses delivered before 
Society, and that they be requested to furnish copies 


ensuing year. 


| for publication. 
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Resolved, That this society, heartily approve of the 
efforts making by the Trustees of Kenyon college, to 
establish a departmeut of agricultural chemistry, and re- 
commend it to the patronage of the farmers of Knox 
county. 

WM. BONAR, President. 

T. T. Tress, Secretary. 
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Tue -Wearuer has been remarkably fine of late—the 
wheat crop looks very healthy, and farmers have had a 
good opportunity for doing up fall work. We have had 
so little frost in this region, that up to the 10th inst., 
Dahlias and other tender fiowers were in bloom in par- 
tially sheltered gardens of the city. 

a 

A Convention or Eprrors is announced to be held in 
this city on the 29th inst. The Ohio legislature assem- 
bles on Monday the 3c of December; the annual meet- 
ing of the State Board of Agriculture takes place on 
Wednesday, Dec. 5th. Ohio Fruit Convention the same 
day, and probably the day following. 





bee = 

Tuankscivine Day In Onto, is on the 29th inst.—-the 
same day in Maryland, Massachusetts and several other 
States. 

ee ae 

Hominy Macuines.—We have seen mention of a 
machine for grinding or breaking corn for making hom- 
miny, the invention of some person in Ohio City, we 
think. Willsome friend send us an account of its char- 
acter, cost, &c. 


——_——__~20e oe 


CoRRESPONDENTS.—We wish to make arrangements 
with one or two persons in each county of Ohio, (and 
some elsewhere,) to fnrnish us a letter or communication, 
say oncea month, on subjects suited to our columns.— 
We have already engaged anumber of such persons, and 
others willing to assist us in this way, will please signify 
the same to us, and we will inform them more particular- 
ly as to our wishes. Such persons will be entitled to the 
paper free of charge, and other favors that may be in our 
power to bestow. 





A Prospectus for our next volume will accompany the 
next number. According to our established terms all 
subscriptions must be renewed before any paper will be 
ent after the completion of the current year. 
or the coming year, same as heretofore. 
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Improvement in Wagons and Carriages. 

There was exhibited at the New York Fair, and is 
about to beintroduced in Ohio, an improvement of 
much importance to wagon and carriage makers. It 
consists of a new mode of coupling or attaching the 
fore axle tothe bolster or body of the wagon, in a safe 
and substantial manner, without the use of a king bot— 
and consequently adding greatly to the strength or lignt- 
ness of the axle; and also dispensing with the hounds 
and sand-bars on lumber wagons. 

This coupling consists of two cast iron plates, the up- 
per one bolted firmly onto the under side of the bolster 
and perch, and the other on the top of the axle, the two 
are then connected by a peculiar shaped bolt, like a key 
within a lock, in such a manner, that the axle cannot be 
separated from the bolster or Lody of the carriage, with- 
out first taking off one wheel and turning the axle in 
aright angle with its working position. iron 
plates are so constructed that the draught or stain does 
not come on the bolt or key, but on a flange or rim on 
the plate itself—thus securing great strength with but 
little wear or friction. 

A wagon with this improvement, was awarded the first 
premium at the New York State Fair. The inventor 
and patentee, is David W. Seely, Carlisle, Schoharie 
county, New York. A large number of farmers and 
others in that portion of the country have it in use, and 
certify to its great value. For town or county rights in 
Ohio, letters may be addressed to J. V. K. Sreny, Litch- 
field, Medina county, Ohio. 


+12t3oeo 

Tue Arcuitectr--Vol.2 No.10 ‘This is the conclu- 
ding number of the volume and of the work. Itis a 
beautiful number—richly embellished, as usual, and fully 
sustaining the high character of the work. Mr. Raulett 
has conferred great and lasting benefit on the public, and 
fairly introduced an era of tasteful rural architecture in 
our country by the publication of these two splendid vol- 
umes. We hope he may reap a rich reward for his la- 
bors. 

We learn by a letter recently received from Mr. Ran- 
lett that he is now on his way to San Francisco (Califor- 
nia) where he intends to erect a number of buildings, and 
hopes to bring home a small pile of the dust. We hear- 
tily wish him success; and shall be pleased to hear from 
him when he can find time to favor us in that way. 

- oe ; 

Tue Pirrseurcu Saturpay Visirer- “A Family News- 
paper, devoted to literature, truth, general news, arts and 
sciences, history, biography, agriculture, mechanics, ed- 
ucation, morality, amusements, &c.”” Jane G. Swiss- 
HELM and Rosert Rippie, Editors, Terms $1,50 per 
year—four copies for $5,00. 


These 


Some of our readers we know have been so much in- 
terested with the “Letters to Country Girls’’ that have 
appeared in our columns from the talented editress of the 
above paper, that they are desirous of enjoying a larger 
acquaintance with her productions. Toall such we say 
send at once for the Saturday Visiter. It is the most 
original and sprightly paper we have met with in some 


Terms | time, and abounds with solid instruction as well as amuse- 


ment 
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Farmers’ Muruat Fire Insurance Gompany.—We in- | 
vite attention to the Report of this Company, as found | 
on another page of this paper. We have examined the 
charter and by-laws of this Company, and feel satisfied 
that it is what its name imports, a farmer's company— | 
hence it will be found less expensive so insure in it than | 
in most others, where city and village risks are taken. | 

. 1-2 - > 2 
Ashtabula County Fair. | 

This fair does not appear to have been as interesting or 
well attended as most othersin the State. Thisisa great 
Stock and Dairy county, and we should suppose its exhi- 
bition of cows and dairy products alone would be of the 
inost extensive and interesting character. Such would 
certainly be the ease if a majority of the farmers were of 
the readiug and improving class—like the writers of those 
reports of the exhibition, which we find in the Ashtabu- | 
la Sentinel. We shall publish the report on Dairies and 
Dairy Products, soon. 

’ a eT 

Tae Rerorts or tue Licking County AGricunrurat 
Society, are highly creditable to the committees, and | 
cannot fail to be read with interest and profit, by the 
farmers of that county. We shall give the report on 
farms a place in our columns soon. 

- stter | 
Richland County Agricultural Society. 

An Agricultural Society for Richland county was or- 
ganized the past month, anda constitution and by-laws | 
adopted in accordance with the law of the State. At! 
anadjourned meeting of the society held at Bellville, on 
the 27th ult., the organization was completed by the elec- 
tion of the following officers: 

President—John Young of Jefferson tp. 

Vice Presidents. 

Philip Traxler, of Worthington tp. 

John Craig, * Washington “ 

Wm. Ritchey, “ « ag 

Levi Ruhl, “Perry “ 

Samuel Garber,‘ Jefferson. “ 

Recording Secretary. | 

John R. Palmer, of Jefferson “ | 

Corresponding Secretary. 
William Lyne, of Jefferson és 
Executive Committee. 


John Morrow, of Jefferson se | 


Miller Moody, « “ “ 
Samuel K. Leedy “ &“ “ 
F.M. Fitting, « “ “ 
John W. Strong, * “ “ 
Johnson Howard “ “ “ 
Isaac Hetrick, “6 Perry “ 
John Knox, ** Washington « 


Thos. B. Andrews, of Washington « 
Treasurer—Jackson Moore, Jefferson tp. | 
Resolved, That the Society meet on Saturday the 24th | 

day of November next, at one o’clock P. M., at which | 

time an address will be delivered by the President of the 

Society. 

[The crowded state of our columns at this time, pre- 
vents giving the constitution and by-laws.—Ep.] 
- +202 + — 


A weak mind sinks under prosperity as well as under | 
adversity. A strong and deep mind has two highest | 
tides—when the moon is at its full, and when there is no| 


moon. | 
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Ohio Fruit Convention---1849. 


A Convention of Nurserymen and Fruit Growers 
wil! be held at Columbus, on Weduesday, Dee. 5th, for 
the purpose of examining fruits that may be exhibited— 
correcting erroneous names, and discussing the merits of 
the different varieties, their adaptation to various soils, 
best mode of culture, &c. 

All persons interested in fruit growing in Ohio and ad- 
joining States, are invited to attend; alsoto bring or send 
specimens of approved fruits, (especially winter apples,) 
from their several localities. The assembling of the Ohio 
Legislatura two days before, and the State Board of Ag- 
riculture on the same day, will afford opportunities for 
sending fruits from all parts of the State. Packages 
may be addressed to the care of M. B. Bateham, editor of 
the Ohio Cultivator. 

Members of the State Fruit Committee, appointed at 
last year’s Convention, are particularly requested to bring 
orsend specimens, also written reports on the varieties 
cf fruit most cultivated and approved in their sections of 
the State. (Signed) 

A. H. Ernst, 
F. R. Extrort, 
M. B. Barenam, 
President and Secretaries of the Convention of 1848. 
> Editors will please notice or copy the above. 


+72eeo + 
Notes of a Tour East. 
BY F. R. ELLIOTT, OF CLEVELAND. 


Things about Albany and Boston—Gardens and Horticul- 
tural Shows, §c, 





Upon parting with you, friend Bateham, at Syracuse, 
from whence you were to return to Ohio, and I to travel 
eastward to the “land of steady habits,’’ the home of 
my ancestors, I rashly promised to write you during my 
trip, somewhat of the many new things pertaining to 
Agriculture and Horticulture that should come before 
me. 

That promise, was a rash one indeed; for, although I 
have twice before been over the same ground, [ little 
thought how much more I should be engaged this time 
than formerly, and of course how much less I shonld be 
enabled to write. 

Our most worthy and intelligent friend, Dr. J. A. 
Kennicott of “The Grove” Illinois, joined me at the 
cars when leaving Syracuse upon my journey east, and 
most heartily do I rejoice that he bore me company 
throughout the whole jaunt, away and “bock agen.”’— 
Those who have been favored with a most agreeable com- 
panion in traveling—one who is alive to every pleasing 
feature, capable of entertaining and instructing, and 
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cthentengenn may judge somewhat of the pleasure | | pile of papers, (the accumulation of a few anve during 
I enjoyed in the Doctor’scompany. Those who never | his absence,) culling the choice items; and another call 
have traveled in such companionship, have yet much of | upon H. L. Emery, Esq., at his Agricultural Warehouse, 
mankind This much, although not strictly | pom we saw, we had almost said, half of the implements 
‘notes on horticulture,” I must be permitted, as expres- | | of the State Fair, we took a ride up the river to Troy. 











to learn. 
sive in measure of many things I may hereafter re slate, | On our way we had alook at the new cemetery, which 
and of which I should not, had I not had such compa- | is situated north of Albany, and ina very romantic po- 
ny. | sition, artistically laid out and somewhat beautified, but 

ALnany was our first stopping place, but the ride from jyet leaving much undone, as may be said of all cemete- 
Syracuse here gave us a glance of country sufficient to| | rys and ornamental grounds, where nature is aided by 
notice the evident progress of man, in the appearance of | man, and where the art and skill of the latter is so con- 
the country, over former years—and the fact that the|stantly exceeded by the Creator, showing that He has 
crop of broom corn, and indeed of Indian corn was this| never yet finished a cemetery or pleasure ground.— 
year a failure throughout the mohawk valley—also, that | The city of Troy is advancing with rapid strides, in bus- 
fruit was, as in Ohio, only found upon here and therea|iness and number of inhabitants.—Pleasant gardens, 


tree, scarcity being more apparent than plenty. | beautiful residences, elegant churches, magnificent 





Albany, we wandered over, nearly an entire day, and | 
could not but notice the rapid increase of business, and, 
from extent of new dwellings, consequent inhabitants. 


Of gardens, while we should have been pleased to have | 
visited many, our time permitted us only to examine | 
that of Doctor Hermau Wendall. The Doctor, as most 
Horticulturists know, is a young enthusiastic and zeal- 
ous ameteur, exerting himself to introduce and test all 
varieties of fruits; and having a few years since com- | 
menced planting the garden to which he took us, has | 
continued, until the multiplicity of trees and the varie- | 
ties have so accumulated as to induce him to purchase a | 
farm of some fifty acres, specially for this purpose.—| 
“*Hazlewood”’ as the Doctor terms his new place, is situ- 
ated a few miles below Albany, and to it he intends re- 
moving most of hisspecimen trees now in garden in the 
city. I could enumerate varieties which I saw here, 
bat fear it would occupy too much space, and not inter- 
est your rea 





ders as much as to speak of general features. | 
The Doctor is also introducing and growing seeds of new 
vegetables, and is ever ready to distribute to those who 
are desirous of aiding in the advancement of Horticul- 
ture. 


The rooms of the State Agricultural Society, were 
our next place for visiting, where we had pleasure in 
meeting the able Secretary, B. P. Johnson, Esq., with- 
out whom the society would not take the rank it now 
does. The Secretary of a society like this, is called up- 
on for directions relating to everything and everybody, 
and to reply to all with correctness and without delay, 
conduct all with order and dispatch, so that not only are 
all satisfied but all pleased and generally, passing from an 
audience of instruction, with an 2pparant feeling that 
they have been favored exceedingly. Such are a few of 
the requisite qualities called for from a man in the posi- 
tion of Secretary of aState Agricultural Society, and 
such are possessed in so eminent degree by the Secretary 
of the New York Agricultural Society, that he has been 
said to be the society. (Permit me here to suggest that 
in the first holding of our Ohio State Fair, although we 
have men of talent, yet experience is of great impor- 
tance, and if Mr. Johnson could be induced to render a 
little aid,it might tell well to our credit.) 


After acall upon our friend, Luther Tusker, Esq., of 
the Albany Cultivator, whom we found behind a huge 


shade-trees, are among the features that make Troy a 


| desirable place for residence. 


Returning to Albany, we were invited by Mr. Emery 
to take a look through his “work-shop’—a very large 
brick building, where some fifty to one hundred men are 
kept constantly employed in the manufacture of agri- 


| cultural tools principally upon Emery’sSeed Planter, and 
|on Wheeler’s Horse Powers and Threshers. 


These are 
\certainly the most desirable Horse Powers for threshing 
or sawing that I have ever seen. Their simplicity of 
construction and cheapness, combined with the amount 
of work performed by the power of one or two horses, 


adapt them to the wants of every farmer. 


From Albany to Springfield, Massachusetts, we trav- 
eled with hundreds of others, by railroad, and of course 
caught only glimpses of the industry and enterprise of 
the sturdy Yankees. Lands like those bordering most 
of the ih of road from Albany to Springfield, could not 


| be given away in Ohio; and yet the application, genius, 


and inventive faculties of the Yankees render them pro- 
nitable in many ways, and bring out to view many a de- 
lightfal place whereon to build a house and form a 
“Home,” that in its wild beauty ever returns to the mind 


- whoever may wander therefrom. 


At Springfield, we stopped over night, learnlng that 
their Horticultural Society held its annual show: but 
farther inquiries gave us to understand, that we should 
see very few fruits,and being anxious to attend the Massa- 
chuseets Horticultural Society’s exhibition, we pushed 
onward. 

Arrived at Boston, we wended our way to the society’s 
rooms, where, meeting Mr. C. M. Hovey, we were im- 
mediately introduced to the officers of the society, and 
also from time to time forined acquaintance with many of 
its members. 

The display of fruits by the society, did not compare 
at all with former years, in the number of varieties. 
Some of the most extensive culturists, like Col. Wilder, 
Hon. B. French aud Mr. Manning, having in former 
years shown varieties by the hundreds, could not this 
year present a single specimen. The size and appear- 
ance, however, of the varieties presented, fully made up 
for the loss of numbers; there being dishes of Bartlett’s 
Louise Bon of Jersey, Queen of the Low Countries, 
Flemish Beauty, Seckel and one or two others that were 


| 
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the most splendid specimens we ever saw. The collec- 
tion and display of peaches exceeded our expectations of 
Boston. The varieties, as of pears, were few, but the 
specimens fully equal any ever grown in warmer and 
more generally considered peach regions. A fancy for 
seedlings has arisen among some of their peach growers, 
and we presume from the fact of mauy of the most 
choice named varieties, criginated in southern and warm- 
er latitudes having proved unsuited to a northern climate. 
Plums, grapes, nectarines and other varieties of fruits 
placed upon the socicty’s tables, maintained the same po- 
sition asgof pears, viz: good specimens, but not great 
numbers in variety. The courtesy and frank welcome 
extended by the officers and members of the society, 
with whom we became acquainted, toward all visitors, 
was largely bestowed upon us; and although the “good 
Doctor” will probably write out his feelings in more ele- 
egant and expressive terms, than I can do, yet he cannot 
more deeply have appreciated the favor, or improved the 
advantage such courtesy gave for learning of the subject 
matter which occasioned our visit. 

We trust it will be our good fortune, some day, to re- 
ciprocate in kind. 

Our time at Boston permitted us to visit only the gar- 
dens of Samuel Walker, Esq., President of the Horti- 
cultural Society, and C. M. Hovey, Esq. Mr. Walker’s 
residence is situated at Roxbury, some three miles from 
the busy portion of Boston. His grounds are not laid 
out with any attempt at display, but all are kept strictly 
neat and in order. 

Pears, which are the hobby of Boston Horticulturists, 
are the special favorite of Mr. Walker, andhis garden 
and adjacent grounds are completely filled with large and 
well grown trees, mainly of the most choice varieties.— 
The dwarfing of pears, is here in his garden but little 
less than the standard growth of trees on own roots, as 
we found many of large size termed dwarfs, and one es- 
pecially, a‘‘Glout Morceau” which although only ten 
years from bud, was fifteen feet high. 

We, of the west, may have naturally rich soil, but the 


ly believe ourself in the same grounds now, on seeing 
the size and beauty these trees had attained within that 
time. Surely no person who hesitates about planting, 
from fear he shall never see their beauty or reap reward 
from the fruit, could any longer hesitate had he, like the 
writer, have seen these trees at the two periods. The 
beauty of the silver leaf maple, is rarely seen when 
grown by most planters, for the pruning saw and axe so 
mutilates and disfigures them, that years must intervene 
before a young tree can show aught of what it would be 
if letalone. Mr. Hovey has with most capital taste per- 
mitted his trees to branch near the ground, has kept the 
earth clean around them, and the trees have profited by 
the treatment, until they are now most beautiful. 

Mr. Hovey’s nursery grounds are laid out in regular 
squares or plats, and bordering, each, all around, is placed 
every eight feet aspecimen tree, for fruiting. We did 
not count the number of trees, but hesitate not to say, 
that it is larger than any other collection of similar in- 
tent, that we saw at any place east, and the trees all in 
good condition. Weate of choice grapes grown under 
glass here, but will not now occupy space with any re- 
marks thereon, reserving our thoughts for a future time, 
when we hope to induce, by a word, the 
vineries in Ohio. 

‘! he collection of trees, shrubs, &c., of Messrs. Hovey 
& Co., we found good, kept in good order, and shouid 
say, they could execute orders with care, and probable 
satisfaction to the purchaser. 

Leaving Mr. Hovey, we trod our way to “Mount Au- 
burn,” but asit isa place in the hands of every letter- 
writer of the day, we will leave it to them, and turn our 
remarks to the evident fact, taat uo where about the su- 
burbs of Boston, does there appear any lack of interest 

in adding to the ornamental as well as useful! about their 
| grounds and residences. All universally appear touched 


| with the character, even applicable to a New Yorker, of 


building of cold 








change, change—the everlasting wish to make some im- 
| provement, by substituting for a useless and out of 
vogue article, tree or plant, one of more modern fancy 


pear growers of Boston are not like our fruit growers, and up with theage. We wish some of our Ohio Farm- 
having acollection of everything, but they devote them- | oF who live year after year with their hogs for orna- 
selves almost exclusively to the pear, and therefore, study ment in the front door yard, and who pass daily though 
how best to promote growth and luxuriance of trees, clay mud half foot deep in going to their barns, could be 
with corresponding size and beauty of fruit. They make! impregnated with just enough of this spirit uf improve- 
the term “dwarf pear tree’’ apply to fine trees fifteen to| ment, to put their hogs near their barns, or at least away 
twenty fieet high and with corresponding spread of from the house, and draw a few loads of gravel to make 
branches. Mr. Walker is one of the pear growers, and is| 4 dry walk going from house to barn, &c. 

also growing a few trees for sale. He has of pears very | Returning to the Horticultural Society’s exhibition 
fine large trees, apparently well rooted, and any gentle- room, we glanced again among the fruits, and marked 
man who may choose to pay extra over western prices,| 02 0ur memoranda, that the “High Top Sweet” as ex- 
for large and fine trees, can probably obtain such as he hibited here. from Aaron D. Wild, is not the “Summer 
may want, by sending to Mr. Walker. | Sweet of Ohio.” 


Regretting our inability to visit other gardens from 





Our next, was to visit Mr. Hlovey’s gardens, nursery, 
green houses, &c., &c. These are at Cambridge, almost 
opposite direction from Roxbury. 

Four years had passed since we had visited this gentle- 
man’s grounds, and at that time he had just planted out 
his standard trees of fruits, and also an avenue of silver 
leaf maples. At that time all the so planted trees were 


| 
| want of time, we made our best bow and departed for the 
| cars; which leaving Boston will arrive at New Haven, 
Connecticut, in fourand a half hours. We recollect 
the time when it took us four days to go the distance. 
(Concluded in our next.] 


| 


| —_—2- 2 one t 

| How much he knew of the human heart, who firs 

such as are daily sold from nurseries, and we could hard- 
‘ 


called God our Father. 








Winter care of Osage Orange Plants. 

The inquiry has been made, what is the best mode of 
protecting Osage Orange plants of one season’s growth, 
where there is danger of their being killed by the win 
ter? 

We answer—if the ground is quite moist and clayey, 
so as to render them liable to injury by standing water, 
or by heaving out with frost—dig up the plants this fall, 
first cutting off the tops within an inch of the ground, 
and bury the roots in sand, mixing it well amongst the 
roots soas to prevent mildewing, and shelter the heap 
from rains, but let it be exposed to the air, and also to 
‘rost, Unless in a good airy cellar. 

But if the ground is moderately dry and porous, no 
protection at all is necessary in central and southern 
Ohio. Ina more northern climate, we would earth up 
the stems a few inches with a hoe andscatter a little loose 
straw or other litter upon the ground along the rows to 


shade it, and prevent heaving by frost. Hedges one year 


pianted, in northern climates may need to have the earth | 


drawn up a few inches against the stems of the plants. 
oe - 
Origin of Fruits—The Crab Apple. 


Mr. Eprror.—It has often been asserted by horticul- 
tural writers, that our cultivated apples originally sprang 
from the common wild crab of the forest, and were made 
what they now are by cultivation alone. This opinion 
may be correct; for proper culture is undoubtly the prin- 
tipal cause of the good quality and productiveness of 
most cultivated fruits and vegetables. But have any of 
these writers ever tested their theory by actual experi- 
ment, in the ‘production of fruit from seeds of the wild 
crab, in any considerable degree like our cultivated ap- 
ples, or essentially different from the parent? If so, why 
not publish the facts, with the mode of treatment, &c? 

All whe are acquainted with the wild crab, know that 
the tree is very rough and thorny, and the fruit small, 
hard and very sour. It also has another peculiarity, 
which I believe is not common to any other apple, to 
wit: when boiled partly soft, the core may be drawn out 
entire by the stem. 

Trees have oftensprung up in the open fields, from 
seeds of the wild crab, but as faras my knowledge ex- 
tends, they always possess the same thorny appearance, 
and the same diminutive and austere fruit—showing no 
tendency towards improvement. Is it not reasonable, 
then, to suppese, that there were originally other and 
better of kinds wild apples, from which our delicious 
pippins and pearmains have sprung? H. 

Mercer County, O., Oct. 16, °49. 

P. S. Inthe Ohio Cultivator of last year, p. 51, a cor- 
respondent states that of an orchard taken from a seed- 
ling nursery, some dozen or more trees produced the same 
kind of fruit—which you think isanerror. It may have 
been an error, but there is a possibility of its being cor- 
rect—in this way: In all new countries, while fruit seeds 
and trees are scarce, nurseries are sometimes formed 
partly from seeds, and partly from sprouts taken from 
trees already in orchards; hence a lot of natural trees 
from such a nursery might contain a dozeu or more pre- 
cisely alike. 


Remarks.—In regard to the wild crab, it :hould be re- 
marked, that thereare in Europe and other countries, 
several species differing materially from that most known 
n this country; some of them much less forbidding in 


character of tree and fruit;and it is probable that such | 


variety was in the minds of writers who first gave cur- 
rency to the opinion referred to. For our part, however, 


we are inclined to disbelieve the doctrine, in toto--not 
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only with reference to the apple, but many other fruits 
and vegetables, of which the origin is in doubt, and which 
it is said originally sprung from some wild and unpalata- 
dle prototype. Atany rate, we feel inclined, like our 
friend H., to say, give us the proof of these wonderful 
transformations—although we by no means deny that 
| great changes and improvements have been and may yet 
be produced by skilful cultivation. 
In the oldest and best of all books, we are told, that 
|after creating the world and stocking it with grass and 
herb, and “fruit trees yielding fruit” for the subsistence 
and comfort of man, “God saw thatir was 
Now we cannot reconcile this declaration witl 


j00D."’—— 

e doc- 
trine that our principal fruits and esculent vegetables 
were originally no better than the crab apple of the for- 
ests, or the wild turnip of the fields. We should as soon 
believe with the visionary author of “The Vestiges of 
Creation,” that man is only an improved species of ape 
or monkey, and all animals originally sprung from a tad - 
pole.—Ed. O. Cult. 

++oo 
Notes on Apples. 
Tue Povnn Roya, Pomerorat, &c., aGarn. 

Mr. Eprror—I ask your indulgence, and that of your 
readers, while I make a few additional remarks, and offer 
some further testimony respecting these varieties of Ap- 

ples. 
| I request the reader however, before he reads what fol- 

ows, toturn to No. 17, dated Ist Sept., and read my 
article, on the Pound Royal, on p. 270. 
Ina letter from William Kenrick, Esq., Author of the 
|**New American Orchardist,” dated 1st Sept., he says: 
“In regard to the Dyer—Mr. Dyer, a Nurseryman of 
Rhode Island, brought me the fruit, but having no name 
of him, and he uncertain, J called it Dyer—a delightful 
lfruit. Then Stephen H. Smith, Esq., a very distinguish - 
jed Horticulturalist, wrote me that the so called ‘Dyer 
| Apple,’ by me, was the Woodstock or Pound Royal of 
|Connecticut. I had received the Pound Royal from 
| Thompson, Ct., and also from Pomfret, Ct., (the town 
|of Gen. Patnam.) The Dyer is peculiar, with specks, 
| large and delicious—agrees with Pound Royal.” 
| Now we have the concurrent testimony of Messrs. 
| Downing and Kenrick, that the Dyer and Pound Royal 
|are the same; and of the latter, that a part of his Pound 





Royals were from Pomfret, Ct. The Pound Royals of 
| Ohio, were sent from Pomfret, Connecticut, in 1796, by 
'a grandson of Gen. Putnam, then residing on the Put- 
nam estate. Our Pound Royals and those of Conneeti- 
cut and other eastern States are the same, and have been 
known in the East, over one hundred, and in the West 
over fifty years by that name. Why then do gentlemen 
| desire to change this name for that of Lowell or any oth- 
\er of modern origin? Because, they say, the Buffalo 
| Convention has done so. With all due respect for that 
| Convention, and its members, I affirm, that in several in- 
| stances they violated the Pomological Rules of the So- 
| ciety under whose auspices they were convened. I will 
designate one. They changed the name of Prince’s 
Everly Harvest to that of Early Harvest. This was not 
only a violation of one of the rules of Pomology, but 
inexpedient. It was changing a distinctive name to an 
indefinite one. There are large numbers of Apples in 
the United States, which are called, in the immediate 
neighborhoods of their growth, Early Harvest. Others 
say the name should be changed because there are other 
Apples called Pound Royals. A distinguished gentleman, 
in our last Convention, urged the change, because the 
| Holland or Fall Pippin was,in his neighborhood called 
Pound Royal. To change an established name for such 
a cause, would encourage ignorance and error. 
Mr. Downing has a Pomme Royale Syn. Pound Royal, 
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a winter variety. Mr. Kenrick the same, or another, | HO 


which he calls Pom royal or Pomme Royal. As his ac- 


count of this variety differs from that of Mr. Downing, | - 


I quote from his letter, what he states in relation to it, 
viz: “I have also the Pom Royal or Pomme Royal from 
the farm of Gen. Pomeroy, of Northampton, in this 
State, [ Mass.,] an old officer of the Revolution, and rep- 
resented from John Tappan, Esq., of Boston. who mar- 
ried the grand daughter of the General, as a very extra- 
ordinary and uncommon fruit—he supposes from the 
description that it might prove identical with the Golden 
Ball, which he had not then seen. I know it is not so, 
as the wood and leaf differ. * * * Both the above 
‘Golden Ball and Pome Royal) I deem remarkable fruits, 


as I know the Pound Royal to be, which as I said, is dis- 


tinct from Pome Royal.” 

Those who have Mr. Kenrick’s Book, will by reference 
to his Dyer, observe that he has made some changes in 
his former opinions. 

If I understand him correctly, the Pome Royal orig- 
inated on the farm of Gen. Pomeroy, and if this name 
be borne in mind there need be no confusion of names, 
between the Summer and Fall Pound Royal and the 
winter variety or varieties, called Pome Royal by Mr. 
Kenrick, after Gen. Pomeroy, and Pomme Royale (Roy- 
al Apple) by Mr. Downing. 

I have however, several reasons which cause me to fear, 
that the Rev. Mr. Ransdell, who furnished Mr. Downing 
with the information on which his description of his 
Pomme Royal, Syn. Pound Royal was written, was en- 
tirely mistaken about those old trees on the Putnam es- 
tate, at Pomfret, bearing winter apples, and that they are 
no other than the Pound Royals of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Ohio. Itherefore caution Nurserymen against 
an extensive propogation and distribution of this variety 
until it is tested. S. A. Barker. 

McConnetsvitie, Ohio, Oct. 15, 1849. 


N. B. I’ any of the readers of the Ohio Cultivator 
have tested Mr. Downing’s winter Pound Royal, we shall 
be pleased to hear from them through its columns. 

S. A. B. 


Oe & - 


Crsterns ror Live Srocx.--I havea water-lime cistern 
ten feet in diameter, and six feet deep, which has been 
estimated to hold 90 barrels. 
our late very dry season, it has chiefly furnished the 
drink for half a dozen cows and four horses, while many 
farmers who had no such cisterns, drove their cattle to 
considerable distances. 

Iu some parts of Englana it has been found that the 
rain from the roofs of the necessary buildings on a farm, 
is sufficient, if saved, forall their live stock through the 
year; and we put the question, Are not cisterns as cheap 
as wells? Many wells in this part of the country, espr- 
cially in the Hamilton Group, are not fed by springs in 


severe drout"s,and becomein effect, cisterns, soon to be 
exhausted. 


depths. On the contrary, a cistern which depends on a 
reof for its supply, may find business for its pump after a 
very mederate shower. 

Water-lime cisterns will not yield soft water for along 
time after they are in use. Ours was plastered anew 
five years ago, and great improvementis yet needed in its 
quality for washing. Another hint may be useful. Wa- 
ter-ime plaster requires to be covered up completely 
from the frost. After an unsuccessful experiment, we 
had timbers laid across the cistern, covered with two- 
inck plank, and pine shavings to the depth of two feet. 
It was then carefully sodded over, and we have discovered 
no encroachment by the frost. Aaquarivs.—Alb. Cul. 

~ 5 eee 

The goodly outside is excellent, when not falsely as- 
sumed; but the worst natural face that nature’s jour- 
neyman ever left unfinished is better than the bravest 


Without any roof to turn in more water, | 
they are useless till the soaking rains of autumn, satu- | 
rate not only the soil, but the subsoil to considerable | 


USEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT. 


A letter to *“*Aunt Patience.” 

As Aunt Patience seems to wish to hear from some of 
us country girls, and being oue of that class, I thought I 
would write her a few lines, just to inform her that I have 
been done spinning these two months, and have since 
|wove 364 yards of linsey, 47 yards of carpet, 8 yards 
| jeans and 44 yards of flannel—besides doing some work 
|in the garden: and among other things produced there, 


was a radish 22 inches long, 21 inches round and 94 lbs 
| weight. 

Now I am nearly ready to start to school for the win- 
| ter, where I expect to study reading, writing, arithmetic 


land geography. 


Respectfully, 
| 


ELIZA COOK. 
Henry county, Ind., Nov. 1849. 


[We handed the foregoing to our friend Aunt Patience 

| who has returned it with the following note attached.— 

We hope this example of the Indiana country school girl 

will stimulate others of our female readers to seek the 

acquaintance and friendly counsel of one so able and 

| willing to afford them useful instruction and advice as 
is she who signs herself “Aunt Patience.’’-—Ep.] 


| Miss Extza Coox:--Blessings on your busy fingers, 
dear niece! What a jewel of a girl you must be--ready, 
as I see, to work in doors or out, and so expeditious too! 
It must be a treat worth enjoying to see you trip the 
light toe to the music of your spinning-wheel, and fly 
the shuttle with the dexterity of a fairy. You must be a 
| perfect Arachne and ought to have some distinguished 
| honor conferred, that should at least be equivalent to 
that bestowed upon the famous ancient lady, when her 
distaff was reckoned a fit offering to the goddess Venus, 
| and ordered to be laid up in her temple as a sacred relic. 
| Now this ancient goddess of love and beauty hada 
| great deal of practical good sense, as it would seem, and 
| delighted to patronize industry; and though many of 
| her favorites were skilled in fine needle-work, the distaff 
| and loom were held sacred to every household. If there 


For nearly two months of | were more fine ladies of her stamp now, the world would 


| have cause to be thankful. 

Now since you have got your work done up with 
|such a hearty good will, | am sure you deserve a nice 
| time of it atschool, and I trust your friends will not be 

backward in getting you a good supply of books of the 
| right kind. I know you will use them weil if you un- 
dertake, for there must be genuine energy in your com- 
| position, or all that hoeing and spinning and weaving 
| would not have been done up in such good time. And 
|if you will permit your aunt Patience to give a word of 
advice in regerd to your studies, she will say, by all 
means, do not forget that Prosody is really a part of 
Grammar, and particularly useful to such folks as you 
and I, who come to the distinguished honor of writing 
for the Newspapers. I once felt half disposed to find 
| fault with a teacher who insisted that I must study Pros- 
jody, though he excused all the rest of the class. J 
| could not imagine what good it was to do me; but it has 
saved me a world of embarrassment since I have come to 
write letters toso many of my nieces through the papers. 
Of course, those critisising Editors must look them over, 
to see that every comma and colon has dropped into the 
right place, and if the capital letters all stand at the 
heads of the sentences and commence proper names 3s 
they ought. You know I should have been sadly em- 
barrassed if they had undertaken to find fault with me; 
and then my dear child, you would not have had the 
pleasure of forming my acquaintance. 

In Arithmetic, too, [hope you will remember tat 
it issometimes useful fora woman to know how to cast 
interest. I wish it was oftener necessary for us to de>it 
for ourselves, but I am quite sure it will not be uselesssto 
such a busy body as yourself 
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There will be long winter evenings at hand soon, and | much she may love to work, she will love to have you 
then I hope you will have a few extra books for reading | do any little thing that will show you are thinking of her. 
in the family, such as Biography, History and books on | How [ should love now to get down on the floor and put 
Natural scieuces. Such a faithful girl as you have been, the stockings and shoes on mother’s dear, fat, white feet, 
is deserving of a rich time for mental improvement, and I | or to stand half an hour combing and toying with her 
trust your friends are altogether too generous to deny | soft, brown hair! Girls, you do not know the value of 
you the means. your mother, if you have not lost her. Nobody loves 

Butaftera!l, do not think I wish you to spend a tedi- | you, nobody ever will love you, as she does. Do not be 
ous prosy winter of it. No, you may laugh, sing, romp | ungrateful for that love, do not repay it with coldness, or 
and play at any innocent games that you may choose, |a curse of coldness will rest upon you, which you can 
provided they do not interfere with duty, and | for one | never shake off. Unloved and unloving you will live and 
shall not blot you out of my books for it. | die, if you do not love and honor your father and mother. 

I hope we shall hear from some of your cousins soon,| One thing, never call either “old man,’’ or “old wo- 
and I am sure we shall if they are half as industrious as|man”’ Itis quite a habit in the country for young people 
you are. to name their parents thus. Thisis rude, impudent and 

With many thanks for your kind letter I remain your | undatiful. Any aged person isan old man or an old wo- 
loving aunt PATIENCE. | man. There should be something sacred, something pe- 

™ . _ _|culiar in the word that designates parents. The tone of 

[> Another letter for Aunt Patience, was received | yoice in which they are addressed should be affectionate 
too late for this number. Also “Letters to country |and respectful. A short, surly answer from a child to a 
girls,” by one of them. parent, falls very harshly on the ear of any person who 
. ' has any idea of filial duty. 

Be sure, girls, that you each win for yourselves the 
|name of adutiful daughter. It is so easy to win, that no 
one should be withoutit. It is much easier to be a good 
daughter than a good wife or mother. Thereare no con- 
“What—another lecture?’ Yes, girls, another lecture. flicting interests between parent and child as between 
I thought long ago that I should have to read you a long | husband and wife. A child 8 duties are much more easi- 
yne about minding your mothers. Of course you all) ly performed than a parent’s; so that she who is a good 
know the divine command,—“ Honor thy father and thy | daughter, may fail to be a good wife or mother; but she 
mother,” but very few obey it. An undutiful child isan who fails in this first most simple relation need never 
odious character, yet few young people feel the affection hope to fill another well. Be sure then, that ycu area 
for, and show the respect and obedience to their parents gooddaughter. Itis the best preparation for eyery other 
that is becoming, right and beautiful. Did you ever sit| station, and will be itsown reward. The secret you dare 
and think about the anguish your mother endured to give | not tell her is a dangerous secret; and one that will be 
you being? Did you ever recount the days and nights of | !ikely to bring you sorrow. The hours you spend with 
care, toil and anxiety you costher? Did you ever try to| her will not bring you regret, and you should never feel 
measure the love that sustained your infancy and guided | disappointed or out of humor for not being permitted to 
your youth? Did you ever think about how much more | £9 Some place to which you wished to go. You should 
you owe your mother than you will be uble to pay? If| love her so well that it would not be felt a punishment to 
so, did you look sour and cross when she asked you to do | give up the gayest party to remain with her. Nothing is 
iny thing—did you ever vex, orever disobey her? If you | "ore beautiful than to see a girl take off her things and 
did, it is a sin of no common magnitude, and a shame | Sit smilingly down with mether because she wished it. 
which shonld make your cheek burn every time you | But this letter is growing long, and my thoughts have 
think of it. It isa sin that will be sure to bring its re- wandered; so good-night. Go and kiss mother as you 
ward in this world. I never knew an undatiful daughter | 48ed to do when a child, and never grow too large or 
make a happy wife and mother. The feeling that ena- | wise to bea child at her side.—Saturday Visitor. 
bles any oue to be unkind to a mother, will make her +2 + 
who indulges it wretched for life. ; Oberlin Collegiate Institute. 

1f you should lose your mother, you can little dream | Tale tc can of the Peostee Call slspreved Oot 
how the memory of every unkind look or undutifal | aoe 1 8 ee eet bbe: — 
Send. overs eaiiest of her Gichen. 08h teetee, [ieee of Students they furnish for education thereat 

, oe Me : : | The annual catalogue for 1849-’50 has just been issued 
could never tell you how I sometimes feel in remember- ’ i ts the following S as) ° 
ing instances of neglect to mother, and yet, thanks to ee 


+<-eo + 
Letters to Country Girls. 


BY MRS. SWISSHELM. 








, 


her care, I had the name of being agoodchild. She told Theological.........+++- on eewe ret eeeeeeeeeeeeee QO 
me shortly before she died that I had never vexed her by | College. cane ens cevees seecrcercovens seeeeee vere 66 
any act of disobedience, and 1 would not resign the mem- | l'eachers’ Department............. errr tree 
ory of her approbation for the plaudits of the world, even | Male Preparatory Sev aees ereeecesie seeeves ween ee 2d 
though | knew it was her love that hid the faults and | Young Ladies’ Course......... coeeees veeeeeeee MOG 
magnified all that was good. I know how many things I | Ladies’ Preparatory... ..++s+++eeees seceertconcee 4 
might have done to add to her happiness and repay her | Ladies preparing for College....... setteeceeseeees 4 
care, that I did not do; but the grave bas cut off ull the | Resident Graduates..........ssseesseeeeeeeeeeee 2 
opportunities of rectifying mistakes or atoning for neg- " ae 
lects. Ne ver, never lay past for yourself the memory of Whole number of Males ceece cere seer eere eer 
an unkindness to or neglect of your mother. If she is ‘ss 4 Females... ....++++++eeeee+ 201 
sick, how can you possibly get tired waiting upon her, , — 
how can ycu trust any one else to take your place about! Total........ tocecceeovcrores teteeeee eens OAS 
her? No one could have filled her place to your peevish | 7 —_—e— ; 


infancy and troublesome childhood. When she is in her | Men of the world hold that it is impossible to doa 
usual health, remember she is not so young and active as | disinterested action, except from an interested motive, 
you are. Wait upon her. If she wants her knitting, | for the sake of admiration, if for no more tangible gain. 
bring it to her, not because she could not get it herself, | Doubtless they are also cenvinced, that, when the sun is 
but to show that you are thinking about her, and love to | showering light from the sky, he is only standing there 
do something for her. Learn to comb her hair for her | to be stared at.—Eliza Cook. 

sometimes. Itwill make you love to be near her. Bring 
her drivk, fix her cap, pin on her ’kerchief, bring her 
shoes, get her gloves, or do some other little thing for her. 
No matter how active and healthy she may be, or hoy 








They who weep over errors, were not formed for 
crimes. 





A wise man makes more opportunities than he finds 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


CHIO FARMERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY! 
Westfield, Le Roy P. O. Medina County, Ohio, 
September 5, 1849. | 


This Company was incorporated by the Legislature of Ohio, | 
February, 1648, and commenced issuing policies July 8, 1848 


Whole number of Policies issued.....2106 
« es “ cancelled. . 5 
now in force 2101 
Value of property insured exclusive of 
the amount cancelled...........+..-$1,510,873 00 
Amount of insurance on the same exclu- | 
sive of the amount cancelled......... 1,072,587 00 
Amount of premium notes received for 
insuring the same, now in force...... 67,092 54 
Receipts of the Company. 
Amount of 5 per cent received on Prem- 
ium Notes exclusive of amount abated,....$3,366 41) 
Interest received for money loaned.......... 32 65 
Amount of discount for interest on advance 
SN TUN: ve ne scccbitaetcaetese@avics 


“ce “ce sc “ 


8 14 





$3,407 20 
1,752 39 


Amount of Expenditures............. 





Balance in the Treasury.............- 1,654 81} 
Expenditures. 


Amount paid W. Isbel for loss of house........$752 00) 
Books, Stationery, Blanks, Circulars, Postage, &c. 366 08 





Amount paid ‘or 2179 Door Plates..........-.- 98 85 
“« © investigating loss.........+++. : 80 
6 Ot FE 66 6 d4 c danévedsadeadee 22 
ss © FM wi decnchdecacccdequncs | ae Saal 
“ oe 


Sect. including office rent, fuel, &c. 471 00) 





$1,752 39) 

The amountof capital to meet losses— | 
Premiuin Notes eer 

Cash on hand ....e-ee6- scccccccececees 1634 81—68,747 55 


The above includes all the expenses of the company from its first | 
organization to the present time, | 

The Directors of the Ohio Fermer’s Mutua! Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, in presenting this, their first report, cannot but congratulate | 
not oily the members oi the company, but the whole farmi g com- 
munity of Orio, at the unexpected and unprecedented success of | 
this company. When the Ohio Farmers’ Company commenced op. | 
eration, the State was clieckered from north to south, and from east | 
io west with Insurance Companies, besides Agents from foreign 
companies in every neighborhood, still the success of the Ohio 
Farmers’ Company has far exceeded any company ever started in 
Ohio, and now vumbers more members than many companies 
which bave been in existence from & to 12 years, and is not surpass 
ed by but very few companies inthe State. ‘The company is what 
its name purports, viz, a Farmers’ Company. 

As ourcharter prevents us from Insuring in cities and vill ages. 
and on the fol owing property or buildings containing the same, vi 
Priniers, Books and Statiovery, Grist Mi ls, Oil Mills and iow 
Mills, Clothing works and Woolen Pactories, Coopers’ and Black- 
siaitin je s, Carding works, Paper Mil's, Joiners, Wheelright and 
Cabinet shops, Distilleries, Painters, Cotton Factories,Ciock makers 
Musical instrument makers, Soap Boilers, Tallow and Ship Chan- 
dlers, stocks of Merciandise or Merchandising and all mechanical! 
einployments not enumerated requiring the use of fire heat.—(See 
amendment sce. 3,) also it prohibits us from Insuring in avy one risk 
— sum greater than two thousand dollars, consequently, no one 

r.sk can exceed that amount, andthe average risks thus far do not 
amount to three hundred dollars. Can any company ve safer; or 
where is there one as safe? 

The funds of the company are not used by the officers, but they 
are foaned for ninety days, on judgment bonds with good surteies, 
and the interest applied to meet losses and defray expenses. The 
funds are loaned in this way,in order that the company may be 
ready to meet Josses when called for. 

Our By-Laws provide, that any member becoming dissatisfied 
with the company, may at any time surrender his policy and re- 
ceive back his deposit note, Fc, 

In examining and approving applications, the Directors have 
used great coution, and have rejected ail applications that were ex- 
posed by property not insurable in this company. unless the appli- 
cant would rag all risk of fire from such exposure. They have 
also rejected many applications where they thought "the buildings 
were so constructed as not to be safe. They have endeavored as 
far as possible, to equalize the rates, so as to do justice to all, conse- 
quently, where buildings were so situated as to expose each other, 

















| located—and if the expenses of this compa y are 


| or so constructed internally, by stoves or other ware, as to make 


| the risk greater, they have raised the rates so as to make them equal 
| With isolated and safe buiidings. 


hich we think is the 
company las been man- 


The company have met with but one loss, w 
best evidence that can be offered, that the 
aged judiciously and cautiously. 

Another great o! ject of the Directors has been, to have all the 
business of the company done, not oniy weil, hut economically. 
aud we ask a comparison of the expenses of the Ohio Farmers’ 
Company, with any other Insurance company—we care not where 
not from 50 to 
200 per cent. less than any other company, then we are mistaken 
ln figures, 

We know from experience that the farmers of Ohio have long 
felt the want of a company where they could protect each other, as 
it is known that they have had to pay ev ormous assessments in oth- 
er companies for losses in cities and villages and on shops, mils 
stores,&c. We ask the farmers of Ohio to examine our charter and 
By-Laws, see how this company has been managed, and although 


| We cannot present as directors the names of Governers, of Honora- 


ble Senators,or even of great wealih, but we can present a cood 
substantial Farmers’ Company, managed by Ohio farmers, govern 
ed by Ohio laws, aud confined exclusively to Ohio in insur.ng peo- 
perty. 

The farmers of Ohio are intelligent, wealthy and independent!:— 
They can build up and sustain an Insurance company that will ina 
few years compare with any other company in the United States — 
And is there a farmer in Ohio that has not pride and independence 
enough to say to the many hirelings that are traveling through our 
State for eastern companies, (falsely called farmers compahies,) 
Ohio farmers can Insure their own property and under Ohio 
laws. 

The Directors feel under many obligations to the farmers of Ohio 
for the liberal and unexpected patronage extended io this compa- 
ny, and would say tothe remaining thousands of farmers in Ohio, 





| We should he happy to have your names enrolied as members of the 
| Ohio Farmers’ Mutua! Fire Insurance Company. 


Counties that have no agents, if some farmer will solicit and 


| Send in the names of suitabie persons to act as agents, they will be 


appointed. All communications to the company must be addressed 
to the Secretary, Le Roy Post office, Medina county, Ohio, 


DIRECTOKS! 


Georee Coiuier, 
Asa Farneum, 


Isatan Pmiuirrs, Isaac Jones, 
saac Rovers, Carvin Cuapiin 
JONATHAN SIMMONS, Pres’t, 
B. D. AvsTin, agg 
Office F. M, F. I. Co, Westfield, September 5, 1849. 
| The following wa hee of Agents who are authorised to re 
ceive applications for insuring in this Company. 
Westfield 


J. O. Simmons, Genern! Agent, Medina county. 
oy 













N. Lewis..... coccescccoes 
Solomon King..... oes ° . . ” * 
Rev. T. E. Inman.... ° - - oe 
Hi. E. Matterson..... .-Litehfield, * 
i Wie PR 60d occ s éctacnsax Sharon, “ 
Ww iNliam Whe ~ ration rlin, Lora in 
ae a ee Lagrange, °* oo 
. F. Codding,...... — Summit “ 
Silom Briggs.... -.Bath, “ “ 
a Moore. .....00eseecceeeee Springfield, “ 






é “ 


_W Goodhue - Akron, 
Furmington Traum bu ull « “ 
Brace ville, be 
= 6605 00% «ecedlivaim, Portage, a 
Streetsboro, * ee 


Shalarsville ~* “ 


Eber D. 4 SR 
John Bartho!'imew... 
Asa Crane, jr....... 





Ww. A. Torrey.........+00--Orwell, Ashtabula, + 
Jas. Ciark. coscceesceeeedVew Lisbon Columbiana * 
D.P. Summers. Sb covwececese -. eMassilon, Stark, “ 


David P. Doudes... 
Hi. Harkins.. 


Lak é, Ty “ 
- Canal Fulton * “ 














Edward Bri .- Dalton, Wayne “ 
Luther Ho geeee -Edinburgh * “ 
Daniel J. Phillips.. «+ Plain to 

Alfred Glass...... - Wayne “ “ 
E. Eldred. ° ° Troy, Geauga ss 
Myron Powell. eevedsenesd Willoughby, Lake “ 
Ww ‘ Wood. «+ Olmsted, Cuyahoga * 
D.u. Y oung. secccesecs «Mansfield, Richland “ 
Ww. i. Ceutwe tL. ee ccecece “ “ ‘ 
OT. He. SUBIR. canvnne chicas «+ West Windsor * “ 
Ms SIN ioc bacteccdccuveeunde Belleville “ “ 







a Gillam... .- Riplep, Holmes “ 








E, Ingmand.... -Jeromevilic Ashland ** 
A. B. Cummings....... - Loudonville, “ 
G. H, Safford. seendee eeceeeeWVorwalk, Huron o 


B. Emmons, ...ccecccccccececc Milan, « “ 
Rufus Sheldon.......... «oe Greenwich, “ “ 





A. H. Cole.. seveee -Jara, Lucas “ 
Lambert Hall.. eves --Genoa, Delaware “ 
iS 4 eee eocceeesAlezandria, Licking * 
S. D. Shaw......ceeseeesceesees Birmingham. “ 


October 15th, 1849. 


Apv ERTISEMENTS Suited to thec charac ter of this paper, are charg 
ed at the rate of 6 cents per line forthe first, and 3 cents for each 
subsequent insertion. 
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Hoos are now the leading article of sale with farmers; 
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To Seedsmen and Dealers. 


The subscribers are prepared to import on very favorable terms, 
| from the most disti: wuished and reliable Seed Esta lishments in 









and now that cooler weather has setin, the business of | London or on the continent of Hurope, seeds in quantities. and of 


slaughtering has commenced with energy in Cincinnati Is 


and several other places. Prices are a little lower than 


short time since. The ruling quotations now are, 2.50 
to 2.75 per 100 Ibs. (net,) for hogs weighing 200 and up- 
wards—Sales quite extensive. 

At Columbus, we expect to see pretty extensive 
slaughtering done before long; but dealers are a little | 
slow as yet in making bids or contracts for hogs. No| 
prices are as yet made public. Farmers will do well to 


be patient a little while longer. 


Foreign news shows a great advance in price of cot- | 
fs : ~ | 
tou. Pork and beef are in fair demand and prices firm. | 


Flour, wheat and corn, without change. 

Cincinnati, Nov. 13.--The River is in good condition, 
Flour 4.25@450 per bbl.— 
Wheat 75@85; Corn 25@28; Oats 28@30; Barley and 
Rive 60@65; Flax seed 1.15; Timothy seed 1.5:@2.00; 
Clover (new) 3.50 per bu. Pork, new mess $8 per 
bbl. Lard, prime 54 cts. lb. Butter, in bbls. and kegs, 
4@9 cts.—roll and lump 10@123 to 15cts. 
Cheese, dull—5i@6 cts. for Western 


rnd trade generally brisk. 


15 cts. per doz. 


Reserve. Dried apples 85@90 cts., Peaches 1.45 per 
bushel. Potatoes 40@45 cts. per bu. Cranberries 


1.75@$5 per bbl. 
Live Stocg.—Cattle 3.25@350 per 100 Ibs. net. 
2.50@2.75. 


Hogs 


New York, Nov. 13—-Flour is in fair demand, but no 
improvement in prices—4.75@$5 per bbl. Wheat 1.15 
@1.20 per bu. Corn 63@65 cts. Pork has advanced a 
trifle, with good demand. No change in beef. 








A HINT TO WOOL GROWERS, 

‘TV 0 all Flock Masters who wish to improve their present stock 
of Sheep, [ will sav, that I have succeeded in the establisment 

* @ Four stoop Spanish Meatxvo Sueep—having selected from 
the best flocks in Vermont. I keep constantly on hand Stock 
Bucks that cut from eight to thirteen pounds per head, of Clean 
waShed wool, of one year’s growth, which sorts in market No 1, 
and is selling at this time for forty cents perlb. My stock Ewes 
cut Jast spring from six to seven and a half Ibs. which sorted at the 
depot in Kinderhook, N. Y., prime—price 44 cents per tb. 

All who wish to improve their flocks with sheep that can’t be 
heat, are respectfully invited to call and — for themselves. 

. C. JEFFERSON, 
Berlin, Erie county, Ohio, Oct. 23, -—" 
Grand River Institute. 
(PVE current term of 23 weeks, at Grand River Institute, he- 
gan August 15. Pupils can enter with advantage any time in 

the term. The Principal, Miss Mary Ann Ferry, teaches in Draw- 
ing, Painting and Embroidery. Mr. Philip Williams, educated at 
Prague. instructs in French, German and Music on the Piano.— 
Instruction in all the Departments is designed to be the best of its 
kind, and accessible to any one of enterprise and mind. 


EXPENSES. 
Tuition in the studies of the course, per year,....$15 to $18 
For instruction on the Piano, per qnarter, ........ +6, per yr. 21 
8 


- use of Piano if required * 

ss Instruclion in Drawing and Painting, 2 hrs a day, 10 

“ in Embroidery, per quarter,........sseseee 2 
Room rent, $5, Incidentals, $3, ......0.ecseeees doves PS 


“ Board if settled monthly, per week, .....-e661 to 1,25 
Expenses for fuel, light, washing, etc. reasonable. 

All the expense: Ss ~ including apparel and extras, need not ex- 
ceed per year, § 
Apply for ca 

Co, oO. 
Nov. 1, 1249: 





33 to $75 
falogues to R. M. Walker, Austinburg, Ashtabula 


J LE AND PEACH TREBS o: the best kinds and good 
size for orchard planting, for sale at low prices—catalozues 

on application. iM. B. BATEHAM, 
Columbus, Oct. 15, 1649. 8 





Eggs 124@ 1 


a ae lity in which the utmost dependence may be placed: The 
‘ds will be forwarded inthe original packages and original in 
voices turnished. Persons wishing to import, mi y thus avail them- 


Bh wait | selves of the experience of the sulscribers, by tne payment of a 
it this time last year, but not as low as was expected a | 


small commission. 
JAS. M. THORBURN, & Co 
15, John Street, New York. 
WePRed To-—Orehard—Ray and other grasses—White Dutch 
Ciover—Luee cue etc. ete., low by the quantity. 
Nov. 4, 1819 


TREES, SHRUBS, &c, &c, 
HE proprietors of the Lake Bare Nursery anD GaRDENs, 
near C'eveland—are prepared to furnish Fruit Trees of every 
desirable variety. of Pear, Apple. Cherry, Plum, Peach, &e., &c., 
at prices az low as any responsible Nursery 

Dwanr Takes also, of many varieties are for sale. 

Our stock of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens, is very 
lrage and fine, and we can supply for planting out new places, as 
well as the oldest and best eastern nurseries = Orders executed as 
direvted or the money returned. ELLIOTT, & CO. 

Oct, 20. 1849. 

SMALL SIZED EVERGREENS. 
V TE baveastock of small Evergreens, of Pines, Balsam and 
Black Firs—and American Athor Vitae, one year trans 
planted, that we will sell at low prices by the hundred. 
ELLIOTT. & CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


CHOICE STOCK. F OR §. ALE. 


FEW remarkably fine, full blooded, and thorongh bred DUR- 
HAM BULLCALVES, price from 2} to 5) dollars, if taken 
awav soon. M, L.SULLIVANT. 
Columbus, Oct. 30--3t. 


OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS. 


WE shall havealarge quantity of sage range plants. Also 
Catawaba Grape Roots, both of this year’s growing. Or- 
dergsolicited at the Seed Store and Agricultural Warelonse, No’s 
33 and 35, Lower market street, Cincinnati. 
JOHN F. DAIR & Co., Proprietors. 











Sept. Ist, , 18 49. 
C: ASH an ri the “highest market price paid for + Clove Ty Ti moths y 
Red Top, Mustard, Millet and Flax Seeds. 
—aALso— 
Feathers, Beeswax, Ginseng and Dried Fruits, hought at market 
rates, at the Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse, No’s. 33 and 
35, Lower Market street, Cincinnati, by 





JOHN F, BAIR & Co. 
September Ist, 1849. 
\ ANTED— Black ‘Locust: Seed, Apple Seed, “and Pear Seed ; 
for which a liberal price will be paid, at the Seed Store anul 
Agricuitural Warehouse Nos. 33 and 35, lower Market Street. Cin- 
cinnati. bv JOHN F. DAIR &O0, 
Sept. 15—6'. 
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